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session of Cordova (1144) and the fortresses of Aurelia (near Ocana) and
Coria, Alfonso laid siege to the city of Almeria (1147); in this enter-
prise he was assisted by the Count of Barcelona and the Genoese navy.
A few years before he had secured the castle of Rueda belonging to the
Muslim chief Mustangir, who was his ally and associate in these expe-
ditions.

These advantages obtained by the various Christian sovereigns provoked
a fresh African invasion of Spain. This time it was the Almohades, who,
having conquered the Almor&vides in Africa, now seemed to offer to the
Spanish Muslims, still alive to the claims of their race and religion, the
same hope as had formerly been offered by Ibn Tashfln. The Almohades
arrived in Spain in 1146 at the urgent summons of one of those chiefs
who had declared themselves independent of 'All, and by 1172 they had
already restored unity to the Muslim States by means of the subjection
of all the new kings of the Taifas. The last of these to resist the new
dependence on the Africans was Ibn Mardanish (Ibn Sa'ad), King of
Valencia and Murcia (the Wolf King), an ally of the Count of Barcelona,
whom he joined against the Almohades; however, the son of Ibn Mardanish
submitted to them in 1172. War broke out afresh between the two powers
which were intent on contesting the possession of Spain. The chief events
of this war took place in the reigns of Alfonso VIFs successors.

Alfonso died in 1157. To medieval historians he is known under the
surname of Emperor; and indeed he took this title and was crowned as
such at Leon in 1135. But he was not the first Spanish monarch who
combined the title of Emperor with that of king. Previous to his day,
Ferdinand I had been honoured with this dignity, which to Spanish
sovereigns represented the same political ideals as it did to those of France
and Germany. In Spain, "Empire" also meant a protest and a kind of
safeguard against the possibility of a claim to superiority by the German
Emperors. Within the limits of Spanish political life, Alfonso had earned
the title by the military ascendancy which had brought him the vassalage
of, or the recognition of his superiority by, the Kings of Navarre and
Aragon, the Counts of Barcelona and Toulouse, and other lords in Southern
France, and the already mentioned Muslim chiefs and kings of the
Taifas.

Unfortunately for the accomplishment of political unity in Christian
Spain, the idea of Empire had as yet no permanency. Emperor was still
a personal title, and not a name expressing the highest conception of
political unity. Alfonso VII himself hindered the cause by his will, in
which he divided his States between his two sons, Sancho and Ferdinand,
who became respectively the Kings of Castile and Leon. The final and
definitive reunion of the two crowns was thus postponed for sixty-three
years, during which there were frequent struggles caused by the ambition
of the two sovereigns.

Sancho III, the new King of Castile, whose reign was very short (only
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